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THE ART AMATEUR. 



Pg TDotp J Boofc. 

Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

— Much Ado About Nothing. 




Albert Wolff, the famous Parisian critic, whose 
features are depicted above, for some time past has been 
deploring the indifference of the French for their great 
painters of the period of 1830, the best examples of whom 
he asserts have been transported to America " never to 
return." Henri Gamier, who is also an art critic, 
declares this to be an exaggeration. In the last ten 
years, he says, the commerce in pictures in France has 
amounted to twenty million dollars. Of this sum he 
credits Americans with one fifth ; that is to say, that we 
have bought four million dollars' worth of French pic- 
tures in the last ten years. But all of this large sum he 
takes care to show has not gone for the purchase of 
masterpieces, nor even of good examples of the best 
masters. The reading of some of our auction-sale cata- 
logues has made him aware of a fact which seems to 
have escaped Mr. Wolff, namely, that an American col- 
lector usually buys without much judgment, and, when 
he buys extensively, is apt to have, for each work of 
merit in his collection, many examples of what he calls 
" la peinture d'Exportation." Mr. Gamier names the 
following European amateurs, English, Belgian, Dutch, 
German and Russian — omitting Frenchmen in deference 
to their delicate sensibilities — who, he says, each owns a 
collection of French pictures worth a million of francs 
(two hundred thousand dollars) : Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Jundt, Baron Schroeder, Mr. Fowler, Mr. John Siltzer, 
Mr. Crabbe, Mr. Fobschmitt, Sir Richard Wallace, Mr, 
Van der Eynde, Mr. Edward Otlet, Mme. Varoquier. 
Mr. Finet, Mr. Steengracht, Mr. Kums, Baron Springer 
Mr. Weber, Mr. Behrens, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Schultz, Mr 
Schoene, Mr. Bodkine, Mr. Brocard and Mr. Fretiakoff 

* * 
* 

This hardly proves that Albert Wolff is mistaken. In- 
deed, Mr. Gamier, in another column of the same num- 
ber of his journal which contains this disclaimer, has a 
sarcastic hit at the Administration des Beaux Arts, which 
proposes, it is said, to allow Millet's house at Barbizon to 
be destroyed, but to preserve his studio and to convert 
it into a museum in which Millet's pictures shall be ex- 
hibited. " Where," asks Mr. Gamier, " is the Adminis- 
tration to get the pictures, since it has not had the fore- 
sight to buy any ?" And he remarks that, in all proba- 
bility, the principal exhibits of the new museum will be, 
in fault of pictures, Millet's palette, his easel, his sabots 
and his cotton nightcap ! 

* 

Mr. Garnier, by the way, remarks that there would 
be no occasion to look to America for examples of 
Millet, Corot and the other great painters of their time, 
if the manager of the proposed Retrospective Exhibition 
would consult with the Parisian dealers who might pro- 
cure for him from their customers the pictures still owned 
in France. In this country the dealers render great ser- 
vice at our public and semi-public exhibitions of foreign 
paintings. Cottier's contributions at the Bartholdi Loan 



Exhibition at the Academy of Design were simply invalu- 
able, and Knoedler, Avery and Schaus have been most 
liberal in their loans of paintings at the Union League and 

other club exhibitions. 

* * 
* 

Avowedly the main purpose of the new Society of 
American Etchers (represented by Mr. J. D. Waring as 
its publisher) is to check the rampant spirit of commer- 
cialism which dominates the art in this country. War 
is declared against the issue of unlimited " proofs. " To 
counteract this evil so far as possible, each impression of 
the plates issued by the Society is stamped with its of- 
ficial seal, which tells the initiated how many copies are 
printed, and what number of the issue the particular 
copy in hand happens to be. The uninitiated public, 
by the way — who need protection even more than the 
etchers do — are left in the dark on the subject, having 
no key to the cipher. Mr. Waring begins well by issu- 
ing plates by some of our best American etchers. He 
errs grievously, however, in point of good taste— to say 
nothing about the awful commercialism of the offence — 
in issuing with each of his plates, as a " criticism," a 
laudatory notice written by a lady in his own employ. 

* * 
* 

In an answer to a correspondent, that valuable publi- 
cation, American Notes and Queries, explains how it 
happened that Andrew Johnson does not appear in Car- 
penter's picture of the " Deathbed of Lincoln." 

When Carpenter painted the picture the figure of Andrew 
Johnson was one of those gathered about the couch, and this was 
as it should be, because he was really there with the members of 
the Cabinet and others. Before the picture was quite completed, 
however, the feeling in the North had grown so bitter against 
Johnson that the artist feared lest the popularity of the picture 
would be injured by the appearance in it of the then Chief Execu- 
tive. He, therefore, erased President Johnson and inserted 
Schuyler Colfax in his stead, although Colfax was not really pres- 
ent at the death of Lincoln. 

When was history ever so meanly falsified before or 
since ! But truth, which is greater than commercial art, 
lives to confound its perverter. Even as I write, we 
have the memory of the headstrong but honest and 
patriotic Johnson vindicated (see Hugh McCullough's 
testimony in Scribner's Magazine for September). 

* * 
* 

The Guide de l'Amateur remarks that there are on 

the market a large number of late reproductions of "Barye 

bronzes which are offered for sale as early proofs, chased 

by Barye 's own hand, or under his supervision. The 

difference from an amateur's point of view is, of course, 

considerable, and financially it is not to be taken lightly ; 

the usual price for a fair cast of one of the better known 

models varies from $4 to $20, while the early proofs from 

the same models bring ten times as much. As readers of 

The Art Amateur know, some of these forged Barye 

bronzes have appeared in New York from time to time. 

* * 
* 

Sir : Permit me to correct an error in your magazine for Aug- 
ust. Canada never has and does not levy any duty on original 
paintings and drawings. Even copies of the old masters, if exe- 
cuted with ordinary skill, are also admitted free. Duty is levied 
only on the " pot-boilers," and such copies as are usually hawked 
about the streets. An Amateur, Montreal. 

The statement referred to was quoted from Mr. 
Marquand's article in The New Princeton Review. It 
is gratifying to learn, on the authority of my correspond- 
ent, who is a member of the Council of the Art Asso- 
ciation in Montreal, that duty is levied only on " pot- 
boilers" and copies hawked about the streets. I 
should imagine, however, the Government to have a 
pretty difficult task in assuming the function of art 
critic, and having to determine, for example, what pic- 
ture may or may not be a " pot-boiler." 

* 
The United States Government was recently asked 
by the French Government, through our Minister at 
Paris, to remit, on their return to this country, the duties 
on French pictures painted since 1878, which their Am- 
erican owners might be willing to lend for exhibition at 
the World's Fair of next year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury replied, politely but firmly, that it was impos- 
sible to comply with the request without violating the 
law. The United States Commission to the Paris Ex- 
position, however, would not let the matter rest here, 
and agitated the matter at Washington until at last the 
Secretary of the Treasury surrendered. He has reviewed 
his decision, and has decreed that French pictures owned 
in the United States may be exhibited at Paris in 1889 
and returned to this country without the exaction of 



duty a second time. However much satisfaction this 
decision may afford the artistic world, it is nevertheless 
in distinct violation of the law. It is just such a case as 
that of about a year ago, when Secretary Fairchild, un- 
der pressure, consented to let in free of duty, as " an- 
tiquities," all pictures painted previous to the year 1800 
— an arbitrary, not to say absurd, interpretation of the 
law. The best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is 
to enforce it. That is an old and a wise maxim. But our 
Government evidently lacks the courage to act upon it. 
The party in power does not dare to strike from the 
statute books the barbarous " tariff on art " provisions for 
fear of offending certain Western demagogues ; neither 
does it dare enforce the law as it stands. 

* * 
* 

Hagenbeck, the dealer in wild beasts, of Homburg, 
has sent to Mme. Rosa Bonheur three panthers, and a 
keeper to take care of them, she having expressed a de- 
sire to make studies of the beasts. 

* * 
* 

During his summer trips to Europe Mr. J. W. Bou- 
ton seems to be particularly fortunate in picking up 
rarities in the book-marts. Among the prizes he has 
lately captured, apart from some extraordinarily beauti- 
ful old illuminated books and fine bindings, are the 
original ,water-color drawings by Edouard De Beaumont 
for his charming illustrations of " Cinderella." Mr. 
Bouton shows also a copy of De Beaumont's " Blue 
Beard," similarly illustrated. Anything more dainty 
than these aquarelles can hardly be imagined. From 
the exquisite Parisian drawing-room art of to-day to the 
classic art of Turner is a long stride backward. Mr. 
Bouton, however, shows side by side with these elegant 
trifles of De Beaumont the finest set of impressions of 
the plates of the Liber Studiorum that I have ever seen. 
It is not surprising, though, that they should be so fine, 
for they are those of Turner's presentation copy of his 
book to his friend and critic, Ruskin. How Mr. Ruskin 
was induced to part with such a souvenir it is difficult to 
understand, and I was not indiscreet enough to ask. 
*** 

The prices obtained for reputed works of Francois 
Clouet, Claude Gelee, Nigrard, Poussin and other cel- 
ebrated painters of the old French schools, and of Mu- 
rillo, Ribera, Jordaens, Rubens, Cuyp, Teniers and 
Ruysdael, at the sale of the Chateau of Chenonceaux, 
are full of interest for would-be buyers of old masters. 
They ranged, for the most part, from $20 to $80. The 
best prices were the following : " Portrait of Catherine 
de Medici," attributed to Francois Clouet, called Jehan- 
net, offered at $1000, brought $340. A " Massacre of 
the Innocents," said to be by Salvator Rosa, went for 
$320. A portrait of Louis XVI. on horseback, by Antoine 
Van der Meulen, brought $145. A picture of " Children 
Playing," attributed to Poussin, $300 ; a ".Portrait of 
Gabrielle d'Estrees," attributed to Clouet, $138 ; a 
" Landscape," attributed to Ruysdael, $146, and an "In- 
terior of a Studio," by David Teniers, $102. 

* * 
* 

Some of the comparatively well-authenticated furni- 
ture brought much better prices. A Gobelins tapestry, 
representing a bust of the Chevalier d'Aguesseau, 
brought $201. The writing-desk of Louise de Vaude- 
mont sold for $104. A mirror and garniture in gilt 
silver, chased by Tannieres, which had cost $5000, 
brought $500. Many of these pictures and other objects 
would be worth much more to the final purchaser of the 
chateau, which is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
French Renaissance architecture, than <o any one else, 
and doubtless it was a mistake to sell them first. The 
Moniteur des Arts calls this sale disastrous. It gives the 
following prices in addition to those cited above : an 
Italian reliquary with statuettes of crystal and paintings 
on crystal and glass, $160; a pair of flambeaux in 
crystal, with decorations in enamel, period of the Renais- 
sance, $74; an Italian coffer ornamented with lapis- 
lazuli, cameos, and a miniature in a setting of old silver, 
$80. " Depart pour la Chasse," attributed to Cuyp, and 
coming from the Wilson collection, brought only $100. 

" Owing to a regrettable oversight, Mr. Barlow, R.A., 
was referred to in Mr. Kitton's article on the Portraits of Charles 
Dickens as the late Mr. Barlow. We are happy, to say that the 
suggestion of Mr. Barlow's demise is unjustified by events." — The 
Magazine 0/ A?'t. 

Judiciously separated from all extraneous and unnec- 
essary verbiage, the editor means to say — Barlow lives. 
Floreat Barlow ! 
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Every New Yorker is familiar with the Broadway 
shops which are filled with such articles as caskets, vases, 
statuettes, mantel ornaments, clocks, and the like, said 
to be of alabaster. The material really is alabastrite 
(hydrated sulphate of lime), which is much less hard 
than real alabaster, and much more common. There 
are vast quarries of alabastrite at Volterra, in Tuscany 
and it is also found at Lagny, in France. It is very 
easily broken, and is usually wrought into clumsy imita- 
tions of the ugly late Roman vases in marble. Persons 
of taste will, of course, avoid buying such rubbish ; but 
at the mock auctions at the Broadway shops referred to, 
where, by the way, there is unusual activity just now, 
there seems to be no lack of victims. I looked in at 
one of these places the other day and was much amused 
at the business-like manner in which the principal 
" stool-pigeon " — quite a respectable-looking young man 
— sat near the auctioneer, catalogue in hand, and check- 
ed off the various lots he was supposed to be buying. 

FOR some years past Frenchmen interested in art and 
the industries connected with it have been protecting 
against the unauthorized reproduction and counter- 
feiting of French work abroad. Some of their com- 
plaints have had special reference to Russian manufac- 
turers, others to English ; lately they have become 
awake to the fact that a great deal of such work is done 
in the United States. As has been before pointed out 
in these columns, French bronzes and terra-cottas are 
habitually reproduced here, and they are sometimes trav- 
estied in the most ridiculous manner, by making a patch- 
work out of different figures or groups. Engravers and 
publishers of engravings and of fine illustrated books 
have suffered no less than sculptors and founders ; and 
in their behalf, M. Rene" Valadon proposes to take action 
in some practical manner. He has, it appears (from an 
article in Le Chronique des Arts), published a pam- 
phlet on the subject, in which he proclaims his belief 
that if the matter were placed fairly before the people 
of the United States, a law might be passed prohib- 
iting such counterfeiting. 

* * 
* 

THE Hotel Rothschild, in Paris (19 Rue Lafitte), is to 
be converted, like the original Rothschild house in 
Frankfort, into a sort of family museum. The house 
was^ built by a M. de Saint-Julien, a financier of the 
time of Louis XV., and has since been inhabited by 
Queen Hortense, by a republican army contractor, 
named Lonois, who employed Prudhon to decorate its 
ceilings with allegories of "Philosophy," " Poetry," " The 
Fine Arts," and others. After the disappearance of this 
person, who was suspected of defrauding the state in his 
supplies, the house was occupied by Berthier, and then 
by Louis Bonaparte. In 1 823, directly after his marriage, 
Baron James de Rothschild went to live in it. It has 
been occupied, since his death, by his widow. 

*** 

It was proposed to hold an exhibition of new work by 
American painter-etchers, at Wunderlich's gallery, as a 
protest against the commercial reproductive etchings 
that fill the market almost to the exclusion of the spon- 
taneous pure line etching. A circular, having this aim 
in view, was sent to about thirty American painter- 
etchers, inviting each to prepare a special plate for the 
occasion ; but, on certain representations from the New 
York Etching Club, who feared the proposed enterprise 
would interfere with its regular spring exhibition, the 
idea has been given up, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that reproductive etching is to be excluded from the 
Academy. Mos,t of it, certainly, is highly meretricious, 
and misleads the public as to the ideal qualities of an 
etching. Judging from much of the rubbish we see, an 
etching might well be supposed to be of the nature of a 
labored engraving smeared with brownish paint in cer- 
tain parts in order to hide the incapacity of the worker. 
A return to the pure, free line of a Rembrandt or a 
Whistler, by enlightening the public, might interfere 
with the business of some dealers, but it would be a 
triumph for the cause of art. 

-* * * 
At the Hotel Drouot, recently, a " Corot" and a 
" Daubigny," respectively a " Landscape with a Pool" 
and " Cattle at the Watering Place," a sketch, brought 
respectively, $1240 and $850. As the genuineness of 
neither was guaranteed, the prices might seem high, but 
for the probability that both canvases will find their 
way to the American market, where there will be no dif- 
ficulty in giving them all the guarantee that a credulous 
purchaser may desire. Montezuma. 
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The debut here of a Boston painter, who has an es- 
tablished reputation in London, has been the odd but 
brilliant opening event of the new season. Mr. E. Au- 
brey Hunt, still a youngish man, was, some fifteen years 
ago, a beginner in the office of the eminent architect, 
Mr. Emerson, of Boston. That gentleman discerned a 
certain promise and potency in the water-color sketches 
of the boy which led him to remark that, while the ca- 
reer of an architect was undoubtedly open to him, the 
career of an artist was still more promising for such tal- 
ent. On that hint young Hunt set out for Paris — there 
were no such schools in this city then, as now, to under- 
take the education of artists — and in due time became 
initiated in the feat and mystery of painting according to 
the best contemporary French school. Then he made 
the rather singular but, as it has turned out, very prudent 
choice of England as his field and mart. For many 
years in London art he strove to do as the Londoners in 
art do, and, happily, made a dead failure of it. One day 
he threw aside, in wrath and despair, the useless effort 
to paint in a manner against his best convictions and at 
war with all the traditions of his French training, and 
resolved to be himself and paint as his own insight and 
sympathy dictated. The result has been that the Eng- 
lish public and critics, who had looked with indiffer- 
ence on his heroic struggle to adapt his style to their 
tastes, have followed him with generous interest now 
that he has defied all their canons and standards. He 
has given them a judicious taste of the French impres- 
sionism, unconventional color and composition, novel 
choice of subjects, and a free, strong, independent and 
effective style. The best critical authorities in the best 
journals — notably the critic of The Saturday Review, Mr. 
Stevenson (brother of Robert Louis Stevenson) — have 
hailed his refreshing new departure in English art with 
delight, and awarded him high appreciation. Some of 
the pictures with which he thus conquered the tolerably 
fixed conceptions of British art criticism are now ex- 
hibiting in Boston. We find them here nothing so 
startlingly new as they seem to have been in London. 
Our young Americans, returning from Paris, have long 
since made us familiar with all that sort of thing. But 
it is significant that the Boston artist, now for the first 
time known in Boston, turns out to be, in spite of his 
London vogue, an able exponent of the best modern art 
in this genre. It is a pity that he wasted a number of 
years trying to be something different. The subjects of 
the works shown are mostly chosen from the seaside or 
banks of rivers, sailing craft or figures composed with the 
landscape, and all treated in a sincere, truthful, unforced 
way, yet not without much genial sentiment. The sym- 
pathy and love for nature that is too genuine to need to 
make obtrusive assertion of itself give these pictures a 
hold on the heart and the imagination. Two, at least, 
are remarkable feats of skill — the great, dusky, stormy 
canvas pictures. A Thames steamboat landing in a 
windy and foggy twilight, with the gas lamps lighted, 
the waves tossing, the smoke driving in tortured, whirl- 
ing shapes, and crowds of half-made-out figures hurry- 
ing and skurrying about, is a masterpiece both in effect 
and in detail. Then, too, the dashing, impressionistic 
sketch, made in dabs and smears of bright jets of oil 
colors, mostly with thumb or palette-knife, of the banks 
of the Seine on " the first day of fishing," is sparkling 
with talent and quick vim. At the right distance these 
dabs and dashes people the banks with the livest and 
truest types of French humanity, all as gay as the bright 
sunshine and the light green landscape in which they 
are set. 

Another exhibition of interest has been made with a 
practically complete set of the big etchings of A. H. 
Haig, the Swedish enthusiast for architectural grandeurs. 
Seeing them all at once, the most pious lover of romance 
arrives at the verge of satiety as regards Gothic arches, 
flying buttresses, bastioned towers, and the whole cata- 
logue of mediaeval features. Haig's Titanic zeal for 
picturesqueness and size of plate go well together, but it 
takes a specific taste and nature to enjoy so long-con- 
tinued and well-sustained revel in " fortissimo" and 
"tutti," and it is doubtful if that taste is often con- 
joined with the most sympathetic insight for the best 
possibilities of the true art of etching, which is to dream 
on copper while fancy fiddles tunefully, as the Dutch poem 
quoted by Hamerton has it. There is something too 
much of Haig in the whole of his work taken together. 

A number of Copleys has recently been added to the 
antiquarian collection that now enriches the walls of the 



Old State House, which has been turned into a museum 
for the reception of such relics. These portraits, al- 
though representing members of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Massachusetts families, present, with 
the pitiless truth to material— truth of which Copley 
was capable — some very material not to say coarse- 
grained types of humanity. But they are all the more 
interesting for that, and carry conviction of their honesty 
as well as of the sturdy art of the old Boston master. 
Immensely good is the delineation of the costumes of 
these colonial grandees and provincial dames of the last 
century. A quaint one among them presents a young 
lady in the -guise of a shepherdess, with the conven- 
tional crook and the pretty landscape of the Watteau 
style. Taken with the Copleys, and Gilbert Stuarts, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, these Old State House 
family portraits are making up a very imposing and 
really important collection of early American art. 

The first of our local portraitists to exhibit has been 
Mr. Churchill, who has shown his large portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. Mines, a local light of the first magni- 
tude. Mr. Churchill made a success last year with a 
full-length portrait of the most popular militia commander 
of Boston, Colonel Edwards of the cadets. This pul- 
pit dignitary appears to be even more happily suited to the 
display of his powers. A tall, grim, ascetic figure, the 
subject takes Mr. Churchill's serious and determined art 
by the hand, and lends itself to him with as much joy- 
ousness and good-fellowship as it could possibly bring 
to bear on anything. The likeness, as in the case of 
Colonel Edwards is absolute, and the whole is power- 
ful. Young Mr. Churchill must certainly take his place 
among our portrait painters with this achievement. 

Few of the artists are yet ready to exhibit their sum- 
mer's work, but a large collection is promised for an in- . 
formal exhibition at the St. Botolph Club early in the 
winter, and the house-warming of the magnificent new 
Commonwealth Avenue Algonquin Club— a club of 
merchants and bankers principally — will probably see the 
best display that Boston artists can make — perhaps 
drowned in a flood of loans from the private galleries of 
members. Greta. 

Boston, Oct. 22, 1888. 



PICTURE SALES AT THE HOTEL DROUOT. 



{Continued from last month.) 



At the sale of the 1 5th of March a marine by Dupre 
brought 2500 fr. ; a "Flock of Sheep," by Jacque, 3075 
fr. ; another Jacque, same subject, 2650 fr. ; a Roybet, 
" The Fool," 3000 fr. Several still-lifes by Vollon brought 
from 500 to 1055 fr. apiece. A Ziem, " Venice," went to 
4000 fr. A Boldini, " Bust of a Young Girl," brought 5 10 
fr. Of Chintreuil, a painter some of whose works have 
recently been here, an " Early Morning" brought 1850 
fr. and a marine, 1 180 fr. Two Corots, " The Footpath" 
and "Setting Sun," brought respectively 3500 and 3300 
fr. Two paintings by Daubigny, both called " Banks of 
the Oise," brought, the one, 2500 fr., and the other 1560 
fr. Dupr£'s " The Watering Place" went for 4900 fr. ; 
Isabey's " Massacre in a Church" for 12,000 fr. and 
Millet's "Sheep-Shearing" for 13,100 fr. A pastel by 
Millet, " The Goose-Girl," brought 5000 fr. 

At the sale of the Gellmard Collection, March 19th, 
Corot's "Diana Surprised by Actaeon" brought 12,200 
fr. ; his " Martyrdom of St. Sebastian," 1 5,000 fr. and 
his " View of Dunkirk," 5100 fr. A Diaz, " Gypsies in a 
Wood," brought 10,000 fr. ; a Jacque, " Sheepfold at 
Croisic," 7000 fr. A Roybet, "Spanish Standard- 
Bearer," fetched 4400 fr. Two pictures attributed 
to Corot, which the experts considered to be doubtful, 
were retired — to be disposed of at private sale and 
banished to the American markets, in all probability. 

During the dispersion, in April, of the Alberti collec- 
tion, a Troyon," Shepherd with Sheep," brought 27,100 
fcs. ; a " Persian Interior," by Gerdme, 12,000 fcs., a " Con- 
stantinople," by Ziem, 3300 fcs.; and an " Oriental Pal- 
ace," by Pasini, 8500 fcs. A water-color by Fortuny, 
" The Toreador," brought 3500 fcs. One by Meissonier, 
a " Cavalier en Vedette," went to 6100 fcs. A drawing 
by De Neuville, " Cantine of the Ninth Battalion of 
Chasseurs a pied," brought 2100 fcs., while twenty designs 
of his for the " Miserables " of Victor Hugo brought but 
1420 fcs. 

Several paintings by Feyen-Perrin — a much over- 
rated artist, it seems to us — also a forced sale under pe- 
culiar circumstances, they being sold for the benefit of 
the creditors of an owner who had forgotten to pay the 
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artist for them, brought very low prices. " The Young 
Fisherwoman," $120 ; " The Road of the Corniche," $63 ; 
" Bather at the Bank of a River," setting sun, $67 ; 
" Death of Orpheus," $180; "Fishers on the Beach of 
Schereningen," $96. It was during the Jaecquemin sale, 
which followed, that the false Ribot, " The Cook," was 
seized by the police, at the instance of Mr. Bernheim, the 
circumstances of which episode have already been given 
in The Art Amateur. There were in the collection, how- 
ever, a number of good though small examples of the 
modern French school. "The Chase," by John Lewis 
Brown, brought $136, size 3x2 feet. A Corot, " Morn- 
ing," with a goat-herd and goats and a chateau in the 
distance, brought $200. Courbet's " Chateau of Chil- 
lon," with mountains covered with snow in the distance 
and, in the foreground, trees in autumn foliage, brought 
$300. Henner's " Eclogue," a small replica of the pic- 
ture shown in the Salon of 1879, sold for $396. A " Pro- 
cession," by Isabey, brought $380. A Ch. Jacque, 
" Leaving the Fold," a shepherdess opening the door 
through which the flock of sheep and lambs are struggling, 
brought $830. A " Moonlight Effect," by Jongkind, 
showing a vessel at anchor in the little port of Chantier, 
near Rotterdam, brought $202. Meissonier's " Peasant 
of Antibes," an old man with a basket under his arm, went 
to $1380. Van Marcke's " Pasture," the most important 
work in the collection, brought $2520. A sketch in oils 
by Rousseau, "The Oak," brought $1180. Vollon's 
" The Dessert," $282 ; Ziem's " The Lagune," $212 ; 
Benjamin Constant's " Fellah Woman" was bought by 
Alexander Dumas for $125, and Stevens's "Japanese 
Woman," by Aurelian Scholl, for $81. 

At the sale of drawings, designs, and miniatures of 
Baron Roger Portalis, Boucher's " Rape of Europa," in 
black and white crayon, with a frame in carved wood, 
went for $101. A drawing by Boucher of a young girl, 
in colored crayons and retouched with pastels, brought 
$520. Twenty-four allegorical designs, to illustrate the 
history of France, by Charles Nicolas Cochin, went for 
$480. Fragonard's " Stormy Weather," first sketch in 
water-colors, brought $100. Alexander Dumas bought 
Meissonier's " Amateurs," in sepia, first sketch for the 
picture, for $122; and M. de Montaigne got Prudhon's 
" Zephyr," in black and white crayon on blue paper, for 
$181. 

The paintings of Isabey, one of the last of the romantic 
school, are seldom seen here, and usually only mediocre 
examples. In France, his duelling scenes, marines and 
fantastic interiors, all drawn from his inner conscious- 
ness, as he never worked from a model, command high 
prices. At his sale, " A ' Pardon' in Brittany" brought 
$2200 ; " Saint Hubert," $2340 ; " Temptation of Saint 
Anthony," $1080 ; " The Alchemist," $500. The Lux- 
embourg bought " A Wooden Bridge over a River" for 
$260. His water-colors sold for prices ranging from $62, 
for " A Street in Dinan," to $200, for the " Reception of 
Queen Victoria by Louis Philippe at Tr6port." 

The sale of the paintings contributed for the benefit 
of the late Francois Bonvin resulted in a total of $16,813. 
Bonnat's "Young Italian Girl" brought $1800; Bou- 
guereau's " Diana," $1060 ; Van Marcke's " Autumn 
Morning," $1020; Lefebvre's "Sarah," $510; Monet's 
" Spring," $360 ; B6raud's " At the Brasserie," $384 ; 
Aubert's " In the Woods," 330 ; Gerome's " Algerian 
Jew," $2400; Lambert's "Cats," $350; Pasini's "Door 
of a Mosque," $596 ; Vollon's " Corner of a Farmyard," 
$240 ; Guillaumet's " River of El Kantara," $124; Meis- 
sioner's " Musketeer," water-color study, $1060 ; De- 
taille's " Quartermaster of the Eleventh Huzzars," water- 
color, $324 ; Rosa Bonheur's " Lions in a Forest," draw- 
ing, $252; Baronne N. de Rothschild's " Low Tide in 
the Adriatic," $160; and Princesse Mathilde's "Study 
Head," $24. 

At the sale of the Le Roux collection the following 
were the most notable tprices : " Cows at a Watering 
Place," by Diaz ; setting sun ; on wood ; brought $1740. 
A bust of a young girl ; corsage in rose-colored silk and 
muslin, by Greuze, went to $2160. A "; Portrait of a 
Young Woman," standing near a fountain, with a negro 
servant on her right and a swallow perched on a vase in 
marble on her left, by Nicolas de Largilliere, sold for 
$3340. A " Portrait of a Young Princess," playing with 
soap bubbles, by Pierre Mignard, brought $1110. 

Some drawings by J. F. Millet sold at the Hdtel 
Drouot about the same time brought pretty good prices : 
" The Cliff," pastel, 7300 fr. ; " Landscape of Au- 
vergne," pastel, 5000 fr. ; " Peasant in his Garden," 
crayon, 2550 fr. ; " Teaching the Baby," crayon, 2920 
fr. ; and " Shepherd with his Flock," crayon, 6350 fr. 



Of two other pastels of landscape effects, one by Ziem, 
the " Camargue at Marseilles," went for 405 fr., and a 
" Marine," by Alfred Stevens, for 420 fr. 



THE ART AMATEUR FOR 1889. 



Looking back a year to the prospectus of the maga- 
zine for 1888, published in these columns, it is gratify- 
ing to note that we have been enabled not only to make 
good our promises, but in some important respects to 
go beyond them. In the matter of colored studies, for 
instance, we could hardly have hoped to have given so 
many, and — if we may be pardoned for saying it ourselves 
— such uniformly good plates. The technical difficulties 
in the way of making artistic reproductions of paintings, 
in color, are greater than most of our readers probably 
imagine — we say nothing about the expense they involve. 
But, with experience, most difficulties diminish, and so it 
has been in this case, while the great increase in the cir- 
culation of The Art Amateur has stimulated us to new 
exertions. Instead of thinking of giving fewer colored 
plates than during the past year, we shall give for 1889 
at least two with every number of the magazine, and 
in earnest of this determination we present two with the 
present issue, and two will be given with the December 
number. Both of the latter will be the full size of the 
page of The Art Amateur. One, called " Hearts are 
Trumps," is the fascinating picture of a young lady, in 
blue tulle, over whose dazzling white shoulder we catch 
a glimpse of the cards she is holding, presumably at a 
game of euchre. The other is a winter landscape ; the 
snow lies deep on the ground, the sun is sinking behind 
the leafless trees, and a countryman, with his dog, is . 
plodding homeward. 

The colored studies for 1889 have not all been de- 
cided on. But we are able to announce positively the 
following : Daffodils (oils) ; Jacqueminot Roses (oils) ; 
Jacqueminot Roses (water-color) ; Tulips (oils) ; Carna- 
tions (oils) ; Branch of Red Apples (oils) ; Landscape — 
Moonlight (oils) ; Landscape — Sunset (oils) ; Landscape 
— Sunset (water-colors) ; Marine— Sunset (oils) ; Marine 
— Sunset (water- colors) ; Autumn Landscape (oils) ; 
Winter Landscape (water-colors) ; Portrait Study — Girl 
(water-colors) ; Tea and Coffee Set (china-painting) ; Ice 
Cream Set (china-painting). Before we complete the list 
we should like to hear from every reader of The Art Ama- 
teur who wishes to express a preference on the subject. 
Of course we cannot hope to meet the views of all ; but 
we shall aim to give the majority what they want. 

Decorative Flower Studies in black and white will 
continue to be a feature of the magazine, and full in- 
structions, as hitherto, will be given for their treatment. 
We shall always try to give the flowers in their seasons, 
so that the student can go to nature for further assists 
ance, if he desires to do so. In connection with this 
idea, we would say that the lessons by H. C. Gaskin 
on painting the most attractive American Wild Flowers 
will be a particular feature for the coming year, and that 
they will be supplemented by a series of progressive 
lessons in Flower Painting in oils and in water-colors. 
There will also be articles on Landscape, Marine, Cattle, 
Portrait and Still-Life painting, by Ross Turner, H. C. 
Gaskin, Roger Riordan, Alfred Trumble, and others. 
A new series of articles on Water-Color Painting will 
be begun in the next number of the magazine. 

The illustrated biographies of American artists will 
include those of Will H. Low, Horatio Walker and 
R. A. Blakelock. Of foreign artists, that of Ludwig 
Knaus is already in type, and others are in preparation. 

Recognizing the undoubted fact that China Painting 
is more popular than ever, the subject will receive special 
attention. We have already arranged for practical arti- 
cles by M. B. Ailing, Isabel E. Smith, and L. S. Kellogg. 
Besides the usual profusion of designs in black and 
white, there will be several in colors, including an ice- 
cream set (snow crystals), borders for plates, and a tea 
and coffee set (American ferns). Royal Worcester de- 
signs, and heraldic devices, with directions for their use, 
will be special features. Other designs will be : 

Twelve Dessert Plates (orchids) by S. J. Knight, who will com- 
plete the Fish Service, now running through the magazine, and 
also contribute the following : a set of nut plates (American 
nuts) ; an Olive Dish (olive plant) ; sauce-boat and dish (caper- 
plant) ; chocolate-pot (cocoa-plant) ; cup and saucer (pansies) ; 
bread plate (wheat and corn-flowers), an oatmeal set (oats). 
Kappa's designs will be: a set of salad plates (American wild 
flowers) ; vase (Thunbergia) ; panel, thistle-down. A. B. Bogart 
and others will contribute various vases, plaques, tea sets and 
bedroom set, etc., etc. 

Believing that the time has come for a practical maga- 



zine like The Art Amateur to recognize the great im- 
portance of the photo-engraving processes in book, 
magazine and newspaper illustration, and the excellent 
opportunity that they offer to young artists throughout 
the country to obtain at home immediate pecuniary re- 
turns for their work, we shall not only give particular 
attention to instructing them in pen-drawing for repro- 
duction, but also shall show them how to make their 
own plates ready for actual newspaper use. The first 
of the series of articles on these processes, by Mr. W. H. 
Burbank, appears in this number. Correspondence is 
invited from those who may attempt to carry out Mr. 
Burbank's instructions, and their queries will be fully 
answered. We believe that it will be found that enter- 
prising newspapers throughout the country will be glad 
to encourage artists who will offer them engraved sketches 
of local interest, all ready for printing. Illustrated jour- 
nalism in the United States is destined to make great 
strides in the next few years, and young artists who 
qualify themselves to do good pen work and make their 
own plates may reap a rich harvest. 

A series of articles on Crayon Drawing have been pre- 
pared by M. Beardsley. 

The expert, Auguste Delatre, has recently published 
in French a valuable work on Etching, which has been 
translated for The Art Amateur, with some useful addi- 
tions and emendations. 

Tapestry Painting grows in favor as amateurs under- 
stand its principles. Mrs. Emma Haywood, the English 
artist, who has done much to foster the art in this 
country, and to teach people to distinguish between the 
true painting with dyes on tapestry canvas and the 
hybrid process with diluted oil colors called " Dye Paint- 
ing," will resume her articles on Tapestry Painting for 
The Art Amateur, and they will be fully illustrated. 

Miniature Painting, which shows signs of revival in this 
country, will be the subject of several historical articles, 
to be followed by a series of practical lessons on this 
beautiful art. 

The department of " The House" will be strengthened 
by numerous drawings of artistic interiors and of old and 
new furniture designs, together with much practical 
and instructive advice. The popular illustrated articles 
on " Home Decoration and Furniture," and the " Talks 
with Decorators," will be continued. Benn Pitman's 
practical wood-carving articles and designs will be re- 
sumed, and will probably be followed by a new series 
by an experienced teacher. Other important designs 
will be : Mantelpiece in oak (oak leaves and acorns), 
back of hall settle (dogwood), and large panels (hops 
and beans) by Professor Miller; and large carved and 
perforated panel (wild rose), panel and corners (grape- 
vine), and panel (vase and ivy), by C. M. Jenckes. There 
will be also various picture frames and mouldings. 

Brass Hammering designs will include more of the 
designs of C. M. Jenckes, and of the charming decorative 
heads by Ellen Welby, which are always popular. 

The " Talks with Mrs. T. M. Wheeler" on " Em- 
broidery in America " will be continued, as well as the 
articles by Miss L. Higgin, formerly principal of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework, South Kensington. 
The designs to be selected for 1889 already include : 

Four large panels representing the Seasons (birds and foliage) ; 
table-cloth centre and corners ; poppy border or frieze j piano- 
stool (octagonal) ; piano-stool (circular) ; applique* designs (con- 
ventional) ; passion flower border ; lambrequin (arabesque of ap- 
plique and spangles) ; two sets of doilies, portiere, bed-spread, end 
of chair-back (all-over conventional design) ; box top ; scarf- 
ends ; a tea-cosey ; splash-cloth ; conventional and floral borders. 

Miss L. Higgin's practical articles on Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery and Mrs. Sarah Wynfield Rhodes 's excellent 
designs will be continued. Besides the usual designs for 
vestments and hangings, there will be others for Bible- 
marks, sermon-cases, and Sunday-school banners. 

Amateur Photography will receive much more atten- 
tion than hitherto. Notable features will be a series 
of easy lessons for beginners by W. H. Burbank, and 
special contributions by G. G. Rockwood. 

The " Talks with Experts," which have attracted wide 
attention among connoisseurs, will be continued, and 
will include, among other subjects, those of Ivories, Lac- 
quers and Bronzes. Jade will be the subject for next 
month. It may not be unworthy of note that the paper 
on Japanese Sword Guards has been photographed and 
placed in a show-case in the Government Museum, at 
Washington, as a guide to visitors to that institution. 

Such features of the magazine as its illustrated notices 
of picture exhibitions, record of art sales, accounts of 
art collections, exposures of frauds by dealers, reviews of 
books and new prints, will be fully maintained. 



